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nally required inspection by their own representatives, since 1959 thc Y hav< j 
urged nuclear aid recipients instead to accept IAEA safeguards over the fuel 
or reactors being transferred. However, the European Atomic Energy Com¬ 
munity (Kuratom), a recipient of nuclear aid from the United States, has a 
safeguards system of its own and has therefore been consistently exempted 
from such requirements for external inspection by representatives of Wash¬ 
ington or Vienna. The NPT thus changes the preexisting situation in two 
ways: It standardizes IAEA safeguards even for the nonnuclear-weapon coun¬ 
tries v/iiliin Kuratom (Belgium, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, 
Luxembourg, and the Netherlands) and it requires acceptance of IAEA safe¬ 
guards everywhere even when projects are not dependent on any foreign as- 


sisiancc. 


At first glance few Americans might see any legitimate grounds for coun¬ 
tries to resist signing the NPT. Such resistance might well be taken to prove 
a malicious lust for nuclear weapons. On closer examination other arguments 
emerge for refusing to sign the treaty. Since maintaining the option to make 
weapons, even if never exercised, may strengthen a nation’s political bargain¬ 
ing position, it may be reluctant to sign away the option. Aside from political 
power there may be economic problems in submitting to die NPT. Some 
scientists argue that giving up weapons technology means giving up valuable 
spin-offs in the peaceful uses of nuclear energy since the technology cannot 
easily be distinguished. If this argument proves unconvincing, there may 
still be drawbacks to accepting the international inspection required to re¬ 
assure other states of one’s abstention from bombs. 

The last objection thus involves IAEA since the treaty has named it as the 
international inspection agency. Some nations are sincerely concerned about 
the fli.iwh.hks of inspection; some object for the other reasons cited above 
hut also (ompl.iin about the prospect of inspection if only to holster their posi¬ 
tion o! .uguint ut. i low serious is this objection to the treaty? What are the 
ioms of IAEA safeguards to the inspected nation? 

I *"' {'-' '"'•'i |»<is one of economic cost. It will require money 

•md 1110. 10 "isjmVi nuclear facilities and to make them inspectablc. Most of 

W,M fal1 0,1 <llc inspection agency, most of the latter on the 
■i.specic, nations. Generally, (he more reliable the inspection or safeguards 
systun, the mote expensive and economically wasteful it will be 
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for, a significant clandestine weapons stockpile might indeed seem p 

Yrt reducing the uncertainty from ten percent to five or two percent can prove 

ti „„ Lome enormous. Nations ^ Is ols Thei, rounds. In 

and expensive personnel to accompany IAF. | , m m ., ;c :Aq[1 , K 
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realities of IAEA safeguards. 

Apprehensions About the Acency 

When physically more reliable inspection systems become drastically more 

itself will think appropriate. ncy will err on the side 

To berrin the fear is often expressed that tne agency 
of overly strict inspection as the IAEA inspectorate becomes imperiously 
bureaucratic; in the manner of other bureaucracies it may sometimes demand 
greater access even when no increase whatsoever in the reha 1 ity o sa eguar 
fs thereby achieved. This can come about because of personal vanity, institu¬ 
tional imperialism, or excessive legalism. . ■ 

The most extensive safeguards experience of IAEA and the most a - 
lated complaints against the agency have come in Japan. Much of the sys¬ 
tems” experience of the agency now is derived from the complex of Japanese 
installations to which it has been given access since 1962. Japanese commenta¬ 
tors complain that IAEA representatives are much more legalistic and de¬ 
manding than American or British inspectors were. Yet the alleged Japanese 
preference for the good old days of American or British inspectors must be 
taken with some skepticism. The growth of Japanese nuclear reactor estab¬ 
lishments has probably inevitably generated frictions; in 1962 small researc 
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reactors po>ed much less of a bomb production threat and thus did not require 
much more than a friendly visit under the bilateral arrangements with the 
United Kingdom and the United States. Any inspection by outsiders today 
will probably require the inconveniences that Japanese find so disturbing, e.g., 
the maintenance of records in a language other than Japanese. Given the free¬ 
dom of Japanese industrialists to propagandize against ventures which will 
impose costs on them such charges against Vienna remain to be proven. 5 

Of course, none of the critics of IAEA is openly arguing that fissionable 
material should circulate without controls (albeit individual industrialists 
would not mind being trusted in this cost-free way). Rather they contend that 
other control systems will be sufficient and thus that IAEA will be redundant 
as well as costly and troublesome. Japanese will stress die merits of national 
self-inspection systems while Germans and others will note the advantages of 
Euratom. If Vienna is determined to inspect all by itself, it will either duplicate 
or eliminate already existing control bodies. . 

If one tries to predict how a bureaucracy like IAEA’s will really behave 
with a new and expanded mandate, a wide range of possibilities must be con¬ 
sidered. The agency could be quite reasonable and exercise its duties in a spirit 
of technological common sense or it could become impossibly imperious, in¬ 
terpreting its legal mandate as requiring a maximum of intervention and 
authority. Perhaps a clue can be found in the likely career patterns of 
the agency inspectors. If they hope to move on to employment with various 
private firms or national research organizations, it will hardly do for them 
to be extremely demanding during their tenure with Vienna. At national 
levels we are all familiar with the tendency of regulatory agencies to become 
cooperative (or even overly cooperative) with the industries regulated; perhaps 
the same phenomenon would arise in safeguards under -the NPT. Watching 
for violations will be dull work in any event, for there may well never be any 
to detect. Policemen at least have some irreducible minimum of crime to un¬ 
cover to keep their jobs from becoming too dull. The staffs of IAEA will prob¬ 
ably thus have to be given more positive research duties to balance inspection 
and maintain personnel morale, and this also may impose a limit to the rigor 
of the safeguards process itself. 

Yet other tendencies may dominate. Long-term careers with the IAEA in¬ 
spectorate might (beneficially or otherwise) preclude agents from preparing’ 
jobs for themselves in industry. A new sense of authority may emerge as with 
some other bureaucracies around the world as the “prevention of bombs” be¬ 
comes a shield for all delays, all vanities, all sorts of arrogance. 

Perhaps the near-nuclear” states could be reassured because much of the 
practical experience in safeguards and inspection will have to come from the 


For Japanese complaints on IAEA nuclear safeguards see Atoms 
Industrial Forum, February 2968), pp. 3-5. 
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led upon to keep Vienna from erteessi.e author,tanamsm. Aside from 
Se Ameritan commission IAEA will be tempted to draw “P°n the safe . 

turc bombs the Russians might urge the agency to impose more 
Smensive inspections on Bonn's peaceful nuclear industry. But Acton* 
Union has not been forthcoming with much experienced advice on. *e op ¬ 
tion of safeguards, and it indeed may not possess any such extensive expe 
ence from its cooperation with the United Arab Republic Eastern Europe, 
or Communist China! Even within the Soviet Union itself methods to 
count for fissionable materials have apparently been less 

T 9 63 hardly fortifies any special ^ict influent on m- 
specdon theory within the agency. 6 The experience with Communist Ch 
has indeed made the Russians regret their earlier stands; in recent years y 
have become a stronger and more doctrinaire advocate of IAEA inspccnon 
than the United States; yet the fact that the overwhelming bulk of inspectio 
experience lies with the West might count for something. 

Since safeguards technology, like all nuclear technology, cannot long 
denied or withheld from IAEA, the agency soon may be able to demand 
whatever degree of vigilance it sees in its mandate. Rather than the mfluen 
of individuaf American or West German technical experts, restraint may thus 
requirethe government-level pressures of both the treaty’s coauthor, the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Perhaps it is then to the realism a 
common sense of the Great Powers to which one should turn to keep sa 
guards within the limits of a tolerable burden. The Russians and American 
wrote this treaty and fitted IAEA into the slot of inspector. Surely they will 
call the tune as much as anyone, and they should realize that the treaty has 
to be sold and resold to the near-nuclear states if it is to work. 

The good will or reasonableness of both superpowers is not taken for 

„anted 8 in most of ±e relevant countries > howevcr > and ^ man J atC 
would hardly be clear if Russia should insist on greater thoroughness and the 

United States were alone in defending more flexible standards. For the mo 

a Interviews in Brussels, Washington, and Vienna. 

• Sec Kramish, p. *85. 
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ment the Russians are apparently saying very little in Vienna about 
of future safeguard procedures, but it would only be prudent for them to 
withhold any pressures until the significant states have been lured into signa¬ 
ture and ratification. At a later stage, pressures might well be applied for very 
thorough and troublesome procedures in West Germany or elsewhere. The 
future attitudes of the United States are also hardly predictable. A number of 
distinct schools of thought seem to be in contention at all times, drat of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, the Department of!Statensa whole, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and of course the White House. The latter 
remains unpredictable if only because the United States has elections every 
four years. 


Some Fears Dispelled 

Yet despite all these ranges of uncertainty it is indeed plausible that Vienna 
will not be the unreasonable monster various states claim to fear, for a com- 
monsense” attitude is determined by certain structural aspects of IAEA itselt. 
Whether or not the Great Powers realized this in 1967, the agency will aye 
to maintain other functions besides the policing of nonpro iteration and will 
have to be responsive to states other than the current nuclear-weapon states. 
The agency will not pursue “airtight inspection,” “whatever the cost. • 

Most significant perhaps is the representation of economically less developed 
states on the IAEA Board of Governors. Such states are relatively uninterested 
in the NPT itself, standing neither to gain nor lose directly from it. They do 
not share the view that the spread of nuclear weapons is either imminently or 
drastically dangerous. Nor do they have nuclear industries which will suffer 
from safeguards practices. Such countries are anxious that IAEA continue to 
be a conduit for the sharing and spread of nuclear technology and that it not 
become grossly imbalanced toward police duties by its mandate under the 
treaty. The demand for balance may become most visible in the process of 

deciding on the agency's budget. . . A 

At present the superpowers pay a large share of the IAEA budget Any 
increase in the costs of inspection will thus be borne disproportionately by the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Compared to these nations defense budg¬ 
ets such increases would be so trivial that there will be little self-policing 
monetary constraint on Soviet-Amcrican desires for inspection. Yet countries 
such as die Central African Republic and Algeria will hardly be content to 
see a larger fraction of their IAEA contribution (however relatively small 
these contributions compared to those of the United States and the Soviet 
Union) go to paying inspectors rather than technical experts. One alternative 

« For • much fuller discussion of American attitude, on halting proliferatio n« WUlUmlB Bato, 
The United State, and the Spread of Nuclear Weapon, (New York: Pegasus (for the Center of Inter 
national Studies, Princeton University], 1968). 
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of the General Conference would win support among the less devel- 
ojxrd countries. 

Apart from votes in the Board of Governors there arc some considerations 
within the agency staffs which work against any enormous expansions of the 
inspection function. If the two superpowers should advocate segregating the 
IAEA budget for safeguards from the budget for more positive research activi¬ 
ties, there will be resistance within the agency on the ground that this would 
break the technical staffs apart. It is presently envisaged that technicians will 
go hack and forth between safeguards and research duties. This will be diffi¬ 
cult to arrange with two separate budgets, especially if safeguards have been 
funded much more generously than other activities. If the agency, for ex¬ 
ample, aspires to have all its personnel spend not more than six months of the 
year on safeguards duties with the rest on research, the two may be locked 
in step even with separate budgets. Increased inspection would require match¬ 
ing budget augmentations for technological assistance; as long as copious 
developed-state generosity in the latter category is not assured, a restraint re- 
nuins in effect on the intensity of safeguards. Less developed nations will seek 
to keep the two kinds of IAEA activity in balance for their own particular 
interest; the agency has an internal motive to seek the same balance. 

For various reasons, IAEA has not felt the NPT to be crucial to the future 
of the agency. Nor has it felt its own character to be crucial to the success of 
the treaty'.The agency was not really consulted by the superpowers as they 
were drafting the treaty. The progress (or lack of it) toward winning signa- 
urcs a,,,! rauficat.om has seemed to depend on events such as the invasion 
'■ . c '° s, ' )VJ k |a and the American elections or on the specific political situa- 
T % T Hn 7 llkC India, Israel, or Japan. However often 
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have grown whether the treaty takes effect or not since the United States is 
turning to the agency for safeguards evert under bilateral agreements. Given 
the uncertainties about the treaty’s future and the unpleasantness connected 
with selling it Vienna is not hitching its star to it. Given the agency’s own 
internal structure it will always be seeking to maintain a diversified set o. 
functions. 

In the end Vienna may not be crucial to the NPT simply because inspec¬ 
tion is not as crucial as we initially assumed. Having inspectors on die prem¬ 
ises is a useful reminder to a nation of its treaty obligations; at the margin 
such a reminder will deter a government which would otherwise choose to 
violate the treaty. Given the very large quantities of fissionable material which 
will circulate in 1978, however, it is less likely that any reasonable number of 
inspectors will be able to detect a violation before it occurs, i.c., early enough 
to marshal worldwide intervention actually to prevent bombs from being as¬ 
sembled. Safeguards may embarrass and deter violations, and for this a limited 
staff of inspectors will suffice; preempting a violation will be much more diffi¬ 
cult, or perhaps impossible. Inspection and controls by a foreign official are 
thus important but more in terms of politics and psychology than of physics. 
The presence of an “outsider” reminds a country that the “outside” world 
is indeed committed to resisting proliferation.® 

The relationship of IAEA safeguards to other inspection or material ac¬ 
counting systems can thus be logically ordered. Vienna will bear the hypo¬ 
thetical task of detecting a diversion to military uses after it has occurred. 
National self-inspection systems will function concurrently but will have to 
be far more effective. The national systems will ultimately be forced to this 
higher standard by various requirements apart from basic arms control, e.g., 
the need to practice good bookkeeping in nuclear materials management to 
avoid industrial inefficiency, the need to protect the public against the health 
hazards of radioactive or otherwise -toxic wastes, the need to prevent simple 
theft or other illegal misappropriations of nuclear materials, or the need to 
maintain the national authority on what clearly have to be national choices. 
In effect, IAEA can accept a lower standard of rigor for its own safeguards on 
the expectation that its postaudit will hasten the day when each nation im¬ 
poses a rigorous auditing system on itself. 

At the least, this will require that any decision to violate the nonprolifera¬ 
tion treaty will have to be a deliberate and conscious national decision; it will 
be much more difficult for a group of scientists to appropriate materials with¬ 
out approval from the country’s political leadership. 

To some extent, this formulation pulls the rug out from under Euratom 
partisans who cite the comprehensiveness of Brussels’s accounting methods 

• A similar argument is presented by Lawrence S. Finkelstein, “New Trends in International Affairs, 
World Politics, October 1965 (Vol. 18, No. 1), pp. 117-126. 
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which IAEA spot inspection systems have not been able to match. Compre¬ 
hensive accuracy is not crucial to an international safeguards system; the bet¬ 
ter Euratom’s bookkeeping is, the more it approximates Vienna’s standards 
for an acceptable national system. (Vienna may indeed become more compre¬ 
hensive, perhaps with less of a burden, once it has blanket access to entire sys¬ 
tems rather than simply to individual facilities, but this is not the central ques¬ 
tion.)' 0 

What Vienna is to supply is thus not a more thorough inspection but rather 
an “outsider” or “adversary” inspection. If Euratom is to prove IAEA redun¬ 
dant here, it must do so on the basis of having more credible adversary mech¬ 
anisms rather than greater accuracy, but here the logical position becomes 
muddled. It may indeed be true that Frenchmen can be counted upon to dis¬ 
trust Germans more than Argentinians or Pakistanis; perhaps World War II 
is remembered as a European civil war in much of the world. Yet if Euratom 
and the European Communities aspire to become more than a congeries of 
mutual distrust, the adversary relationship logically has to end. If Europe 
succeeds in unifying itself, it simply becomes a country like Japan, subject to 
the same postaudits and the same distrust. 

For the short term, Euratom does indeed impose a control on Germany 
(and on Belgium, etc.) which Japan cannot impose on Japan. By reputation 
it does so in an efficient and businesslike way; by its existence, furthermore, 
it presumably contributes to European unity. It might be a real technological 
and pohtical loss to have Euratom simply fall by the wayside to be replaced 
tty IAEA plus five national inspectorates. (France will not be subject to 
Vienna safeguards even if it signs the treaty.) Some ad hoc compromise be¬ 
tween the prerogatives of Brussels and Vienna will thus have to be negotiated 

Yet even in Germany, the most vocal defender of the Euratom system, there 

4lTrT °" k Cr K h i S f SpCCt t ° f Eur0pCan Unit y has enou 8 h technologi¬ 
cal substance to be worth fighting for. The bulk of the functional apparatus 
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formance may be to give them both too easy a test. German physicists work¬ 
ing on “black box” automated detection systems and German industrialists 
operating nuclear reactor power plants arc not convinced that Euratom is of 
urgent technological value, at least not as convinced as foreign ministry 
spokesmen in Bonn would have it. 


The Range of Unresolved Conflict 

There are thus constraints on IAEA which preclude it from simply becoming 
an imperious agent of the United States and die Soviet Union; the agency is 
not going to hire tens of thousands of inspectors. At the same time, none ot 
the complaining “near-nuclear” states seriously hopes to circumscribe the 
agency’s inspection function into a trivial formality. If the spectrum of possi¬ 
bilities is thus constricted, it still leaves a certain range of conflict which has 
not yet been resolved. This conflict can be objectified and operationalized in 
several ways, the two most salient perhaps being the exact numbers of inspec¬ 
tors to be hired and the nature of the specific safeguards agreements to be 

negotiated. , , c , 

The budget for inspection and the numbers of inspectors must be fixed at 

some level, and higher levels will presumably be favored by the superpowers 
than by the states to be inspected. The exact numbers of inspectors to be hired 
thus will be significant to all concerned parties and will pose as important a 
policy decision as any the agency has faced. For the moment, there is only an 
estimate in circulation of “200 inspectors by i 9 73- mi IS possible that this 
figure will be supplemented by perhaps twice as many assistants with less 
rigorous technical qualifications, and the 200 base may have risen to 800 or 
kx)o by 1980. Totals in this range should be reassuring to the n?ar-nuclears, 
dispelling dicir worst fears. One has only to total up the megawattage of nu¬ 
clear electrical power that will be at hand by 1973 or 1980 to conclude that 
IAEA does not aspire to supplant the national inspectorates from country to 

The^limited estimates of inspectors to be hired incidentally rebut another 
charge against the agency, i.e., that it will never be able to find enough quali¬ 
fied technicians to undertake the inspector safeguards role. For the moment 
it appears that there will be more applicants for such positions than the agen¬ 
cy needs. Continued delay in enactment of the NPT may create some tempo¬ 
rary problems if IAEA cannot commit itself early enough to line up its staff, 
but the production of physicists promises to keep pace with the production 
of reactors, so long-run problems may solve themselves. 

11 Interviews in Vienna. . . ITC c Ar ei(»n 

» Estimates of electrical capacities and inspection requirements can be found in U.S. Senate, Foreign 
Relations Committee, Hearing r on the Nonprolileration Treaty. 90th Congress, and Session, .968, pp. 
277-288. 
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but perhaps not all. With regard to West Germany a specific problem may 
or may not arise on nationality of inspectors. Bonn can probably reject Rus¬ 
sians on principle for as long as the Soviet Union does not itself accept inspec¬ 
tion; other nations have expressed the identical position in the past. The same 
principle would not exclude inspectors from Communist countries in East. 
Europe, inspectors that Bonn spokesmen have described as Moscow-directed 
troublemakers. It is possible that such inspectors might indeed make false 
accusations or impose unnecessarily strict procedures on West German plants; 
they might learn operating procedures of value to Russian or other nuclear 
industries. Even if none of these fears were reasonable in light of the IAEA 
procedures and experience developed to date, someone in Bonn might be 
tempted to try rejecting all Communist inspectors without spelling out any 
explanations of legal principles, perhaps tolerating only those from Yugoslavia 
and Romania. The agency might thus face a crisis if no Communist inspectors 
had been into the Federal Republic of Germany after three or four years, and 
Moscow chose to protest. Better relations between Bonn and the East are in¬ 
deed possible, and common sense may indeed avert such troubles on both 
sides. It is obvious that everyone in Vienna hopes for such common sense. 

Commercial espionage may create problems with inspectors even from out¬ 
side the Communist bloc. It is indeed likely that a private American firm, 
much more so than Russian ones, could exploit some new design which was 
undergoing test in Germany, perhaps then beating the Germans to a sale in 
South America. Such espionage has not yet been a problem for IAEA and 
will only be possible in a small fraction of the field to be inspected since the 
bulk of nuclear technology is now in the public domain and can no longer be 
labeled as “secret” Yet an influx of new personnel to fill out augmented in¬ 
spector staffs can indeed cause some real as well as imagined scandals here. 

A related problem can thus arise over inspection of the United States and 
the United Kingdom which have voluntarily thrown open their peaceful facili¬ 
ties to IAEA safeguards. There is no reason to suspect clandestine bomb pro¬ 
duction in any such facilities since ample military facilities exist outside the 
inspected areas. (But is there any reason to suspect such bomb production in 
a Swedish facility either?) If these facilities were to receive their fair share of 
safeguards personnel, they might draw off more than 60 percent of the IAEA 
inspectorate. It is extremely unlikely that IAEA personnel will be deployed in 
this fashion; Vienna will rather use access to the United Kingdom and the 
United States primarily for training its personnel, a most valuable opportunity 
for the agency. Yet this will make it easier for Japanese or other spokesmen 
to refer to a double standard, to claim that Vienna is engaged* in a deceptive 
hoax here, in that inspection costs and espionage risks will still not be as great 
for die nuclear-weapon states. 

As suggested earlier, lawyers within and outside IAEA foresee some difficul- 
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tic* in defining die agency’s legal mandate in bringing together the wording 
of the NPT and the IAEA safeguards documents. 15 The text of the NPT re¬ 
quires agency “verification” that the ban on weapons and explosives is being 
complied with. The IAEA Statute has previously used terms like “ensure” 
and “require” with regard to nonproduction of weapons. If there is a differ¬ 
ence in mandate between the two formalizations, it can be used either to make 
trouble or to avoid it. Legal spokesmen for some nations may insist that IAEA 
is thus enjoined to be less rigorous on safeguards arising out of the nonprolif¬ 
eration treaty than on its safeguards agreements of the past. This clearly would 
harden positions in what will be trying negotiations in any event. If it wishes 
ro leave some room for maneuver, the agency in turn can recognize some 
difference in the mandates to express a flexibility on what safeguards practices 
in the future will be. But IAEA may instead regard its mandate as relatively 
nonncgotiablc, thus toughening the confrontation from its side. 

There can be other confusions about the agency’s duties under the NPT. 
Does it have a ticket to survey the entire landscape to ensure no use of peace¬ 
ful nuclear activity for military purposes? And when is something so clearly 
nonpeaceful that it has to be denounced? 

For die moment the agency is explicit in avoiding the “landscape” safe¬ 
guards mandate/" Each nation acceding to the treaty will hand over a list of 
its nuclear facilities, and Vienna will accept the surveillance of them. But what 
if some country should sign the treaty and then bald-facedly omit a set of facili¬ 
ties from its declaration? Whether the international objection would have to 
e raised by IAEA or from outside the agency is a question that hopefully 
may never come up, but such a test of the world’s resolve is not beyond a ma- 

Nations might also submit everything for inspection but then brazenly 
launch projects of only marginal commercial value to prepare the way for 
riipul »ml. ™a„„f«urc. A replug pb„, “ 
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ensuing procedures will not be totally predictable. The agency’s inspectorate 
would presumably have to report its findings to the director-general and to 
the Board of Governors which in turn might file a complaint with the UN 
Security Council and General Assembly. Since the veto will apply in Security 
Council procedures, action might be stymied there if one of the permanent 
members chose to oppose sanctions against a treaty violator. Yet this under¬ 
rates the significance of Board of Governors action itself, for the endorsement 
of such a complaint would normally mobilize world concern and opinion 
against die suspected offender. If pressure against a possible offender is to be 
avoided, the arena will thus have to be the Board of Governors itself, and the 
same coundng of votes would then occur as on other matters involving die 
agency with the NPT. 

Some states definitely will not sign the NPT in the near future, India (with 
Pakistan) and Brazil if no other. Yet such states still plan to accept some equip¬ 
ment and fuels from signatory nations, nations which now will be obligated 
to require IAEA safeguards over such transfers. Vienna thus will have a mixed 
mandate, blanket coverage of facilities in signatory states and access only to 
specified facilities in others. Vienna can adopt various approaches to these 
situations. It could choose to apply pressure for treaty signatures by dragging 
its heels on the negotiation of specified facility agreements, perhaps on the 
argument that a full-system approach is inherently so much easier and more 
efficient that the agency should not be bothered by the older (present) agree¬ 
ments which make a country a checkerboard of inspectable and noninspecta- 
ble installations. Alternatively it can avoid any pressures on behalf of the 
treaty, simply continuing to assume any obligations dirust upon it, by the NPT. 
or by bilateral agreement. 

Some experts believe that states such as India or Brazil are deluding them¬ 
selves if they expect to be able to maintain two separate fuel cycles, one sub¬ 
ject to inspection and one independent of it. The economic advantages of 
blending die two systems will be great, so that over time the entire national 
nuclear establishment will have become contaminated with IAEA access since 
Vienna’s authority follows any fuel over which it has jurisdiction. This ink¬ 
blot approach might thus become an obstacle to efforts to produce explosives 
in “indigenous” facilities while accepting assistance in purely “peaceful” activi¬ 
ties. Yet other experts think that such a separation could be maintained at 
only moderate economic sacrifice if India or Brazil are determined to manu¬ 
facture explosives. The “inkblot” is potentially fraught with political problems 
in any event if it involves following IAEA-safeguarded materials through 
plants which also process other materials. Docs the inspector from Vienna 
have the right to comment on or denounce the handling of these materials? 
Can the materials indeed be told apart? 

Some additional contention will emerge on defining equipment that can 
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be sold to nations which do not accept IAEA safeguards over them. The treaty 
forbids sales of “equipment especially designed” for the handling of fission¬ 
able materials, but the agency in the end may have to render a judgment on 
what this wording means. The United States has put forward a “trigger list” 
of such items which is quite extensive. Countries like Sweden or West Ger¬ 
many will want considerably fewer limitations on what can be sold to India 
or Brazil. 


Peaceful Nuclear Explosives 

As one searches for positive IAEA activities to balance out the “negative” 
role of inspection, one turns naturally to the subject of peaceful nuclear ex¬ 
plosives. The nuclear-weapon states stand morally committed in the treaty 
to facilitate such explosions, and the United States Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion continues to announce that such explosions can indeed bring great bene¬ 
fits to countries utilizing them. Doubts persist on a number of questions. Are 
such explosions indeed desirable and effective enough for any civilian pur¬ 
poses to be worth conducting? Will the superpowers indeed be willing to 
provide many such explosions now? If so, will it be done largely on a bilateral 
basis or under the auspices of some international agency? If so, will the agen¬ 
cy be IAEA? If so, how much real authority will Vienna have? 

At the limits of our imagination one could suggest giving Vienna the right 
to decide whether such explosions will be conducted, i.e., the right to require 
as well as to veto such explosions. This clearly would enhance the positive 
prestige and image of the agency but seems well beyond what the superpowers 
will agree to. It would not necessarily require giving Vienna ownership of 
such explosives (thus making IAEA the “sixth nuclear power”) but even 
that would not he so illogical. If we trust Vienna to stop proliferation, we can 
trust it with nuclear explosives; as it is, the agency in principle could always 
conspire with some country to run off a few plutonium bomb explosives, and 
who could then bring suit? 

Giving Vienna a veto (in the sense of requiring that all such explosions be 
conducted under international auspices) may be more likely, and this might 

rC t Ult ° f a 1 C 1 Ccpting Swcdish proposals for text amendments in 
the NPT. Vet this would again round out the negative rather than positive 
side of the agency s functions. Most probably, Vienna may become a broker 
through which nations might place their requests for nuclear explosives, thus 
removing a need for direct application to a donor nation where this would 
be politically awkward. This somewhat resembles Vienna’s role now as a con- 

|)res(ige r tCC m ° ° glcal 3SS1Stance but does not greatly enhance -the agency’s 
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It is now almost certain that any international involvement in the peaceful 
nuclear explosives will come through IAEA. Yet this was not determined 
from the outset, and the relevant section of die NPT refers merely to appro- 
priate international procedures.” It is not clear at first glance why there should 
have been any doubts on the relevance of the Vienna agency here. IA in¬ 
deed has no direct practical experience in the field, but its experience at least 
covers die nuclear area better than that of any other mternational body. Both 
the United States and the Soviet Union are now determined that IAEA be 
die body described in the treaty. Bureaucratic rivalries between the agency 
and the UN Secretariat can account for part of die movement for an alterna¬ 
tive peaceful nuclear explosives body. Aside from that there is of course the 
continuing resistance to die NPT; there arc states which will adopt any argu¬ 
ments, even contradictory arguments, to lay a groundwork for delaying sig¬ 
nature. If peaceful explosives under the NPT will only be offered to coun¬ 
tries adhering to it, then IAEA in administering them would become party 
to a discriminatory mechanism intended to pressure nations into signing. 
There will inevitably be nations which will refuse to sign, while retaining 
their membership in IAEA; these may well object to the agency becoming 
more and more bound to the provisions of the treaty. 

Other recalcitrants in turn can object that the treaty does not transfer 
enough authority on peaceful explosives to the agency, in effect demanding 
more IAEA involvement in these ventures as their price for signature. 


Conclusion 

As with all international disputes, posturing and overstatement have oc¬ 
curred on both sides of the issue. The novelty of this dispute over the treaty 
emerges from the unique alignment of states for and against it rather than 
from the style of diplomatic behavior. In this arena of propaganda and myth 
IAEA has thus been caricatured by opponents of the treaty and taken or 
granted by the treaty’s audiors. In reality, the Vienna agency will play a much 
more complicated role altogether appropriate to the complications that must 
ensue as the treaty goes into effect. Diplomats privy to the issue may indeed 
already see IAEA for what it is. Over time their national interests may allow 
them to become more candid in describing it. , , 

It is simply too early to tell whether IAEA safeguards will have to oc ob¬ 
trusive to be politically effective. Some of the unknowns hinge on technology, 
but many others depend on the political climates of the future National 
spokesmen who profess to be certain that IAEA safeguards will have to be 
burdensome are distorting what their scientists tel them or ^s«n, 1 ng. the 
worst possible political environments. Defenders of the NPT and IAEA who 
claim to foresee no problems at all are conversely being overly sanguine. 
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An examination of the political nature of the agency itself at least suggests 
a stronger impetus for moderation and compromise than we might other¬ 
wise have expected. The agency’s Board of Governors indeed promises to be 
the arena in which differences of opinion on the safeguards question will be 
thrashed out; IAEA’s staffs in turn have internal incentives to become a 
source of technological good sense, a source which creatively generates modes 
of compromise rather than issues of dispute. 


Integration and Disintegration in Franco- 
German Relations, 1954-1965 


Donald J. Puchala 


, f °bj cc t °f this study is to determine how close to, 

r how far from international integration France and the Federal Republic 
Germany (West Germany) moved between 1954 and 1965. Results pre¬ 
sented here are revealing though probably not astonishing: While some in¬ 
dices of international integration suggest growing assimilation between 
Frenchmen.and West Germans at the societal level, others, paradoxically, 
show marked deterioration in French and West German coordination and 
amalgamation at the intergovernmental level. What is important about these 
findings is that they follow predictably from some theories of international 
integration and raise questions about others. 


International Integration: A Model for Descriptive Analysis 

So much controversy has surrounded the question, “What is international 
integration?” that we now have almost as many definitions of “integration” 
as we have scholars studying it. By now, though, most students have come to 
conclude that international integration is a many-faceted phenomenon. 1 Ac- 

Donald J. Puchala is a research associate at the Institute of War and Peace Studies, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, New York. Preparation of this study was supported by grams from the Social Science Research 
Council and the Institute of War and Peace Studies at Columbia University. Research assistance was pro¬ 
vided by Jan H. Kalicki. Earlier drafts were read by Hayward Alker, Jr., Ernst B. Haas, Harold K. 
Jacobson, Leon N. Lindberg, Joseph S. Nye, and Bruce Russett. Their comments and suggestions account 
for improvements between this and earlier drafts. The author, however, claims responsibility for remain¬ 
ing shortcomings. 

1 In this regard see especially Joseph S. Nye's thoughtful and stimulating, "Comparative Regional 
Integration: Concept and Measurement," International Organization, Autumn 1968 (Vol. 22, No. 4), 
pp. 855-880. I am in agreement with Nye’s three-dimensional conceptualization of the integration phe¬ 
nomenon (economic integration, political integration, and social integration) as well as with his ana¬ 
lytical refinement of each dimension. The reader will note that the conceptualization in two dimension* 
that I present here in no way contradicts Nye’s presentation. 1 believe that we agree upon the variety 
of component phenomena and processes involved in international integration. Hence, my two-dimensional 
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